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E senza far parole ne scbiamazzi 
Conoscer me fard 
150 Da i to nemici Prmli tagia brazzi. 

Per altro se ti avesse — Qualch'altro amor nel petto 
E che compir savesse ai to interessi, 
Sodisfar el genietto 

Son disposto, cuor mio, non aver tema : 
155 Che per no disgustarte, 

Co ti vorro, sard Pisaniflema. 

Fard l'orbo e anca el sordo ; — A so tempo a so liogo 
Anderemo, mio ben, sempre d'accordo. 
Segonderd el to ziogo : 
160 A to piaser me lasserd dar scacco, 
E, benchS con mia pena, 
Me lasserd spassar par Corner tacco. 

Morite, mia Ninetta, — A ste calde expression, 
E piu a longo no far la ritrosetta 
165 A tante impromission. 

Introduseme in casa, o me despiero. 
Avertime, e no esser 
Cowtarini con mi porte deferro. 

Se el to bel me consola — Col deventar amante, 
170 Non dubitar che mi in amartc mola. 
Sard fido e costante ; 
E de fermezza sard senza fallo 

Un TBEVISAN BATTOCCHIO, 

E pift tosto diro pisani pai.o. 

175 Bissolvi via, mio ben, — Destuar quel la fiama. 

Che impizza le mie viscere nel sen. 

Ami, cara, cbi t'ama. 

Fa che un di del to amor me trova pago. 

E per tirarme su, 
180 No me andar a cercar GHmani spago. 

No dubitar, mia bella, — Che el mio amor mai fenissa ; 
Che per ti son pbiuli dalla stella, 

Ma DALLA STELLA FISSA. 

NS temer del mio cuor mai falsittt : 
185 Che nel trattar con ti, 

Sard sempre un mabcello pubitA. 

162: tacco: "pheasant," almost the usual "peacock," 
"strutting fellow." — 173: balochio; "hammer of a 
bell, door-knocker," or else "staff," therefore some- 
thing stiff and unyielding. The polo is the anchorage 
for the gondola, the buoys in the lagoons ; some- 
thing reliable and fixed. So mola above, from 
molar, "to unmoor," carries out the figure. Above, 
el to bel, "your beauty." — 179: tirar su: "uccellare" in 
all derived senses ; in fact exactly " to get on the string," 
" to torment." However, tirar tu also means " entrar in 
battaglia amorosa." Around this locution Busenello 
wrote a series of conceits in the Bora. The phrase origi- 
nated in the letting down and drawing up of rope ladders 
in secret intrigues. Cf. Bandello, Novette, i, 15. — 191 : 
eailetto is the burial gondola, as well as " bier." 



Quit me butto in zenocchio — E te prego voler 
Vardarme un di col Morosin belVocchio. 
Del resto, non temer : 
190 Che in servitu sard fedel e forte, 
Finche Dona eaiktto 
Me vien a tior col contabini mobte. 



II Fine. 



A. A. Livingston. 



Columbia University. 



ANOTHER CONTEMPORARY ALLUSION 
IN CHAUCER'S TROILTJS 

If Professor Lowes' s extremely plausible inter- 
pretation * of Chaucer's line, 

Bight as our firste lettre is now an A,' 

as a delicate compliment to Queen Anne the 
consort of Richard be accepted, it definitely 
establishes for Troilus and Criteyde a date subse- 
quent to the royal marriage, January 14, 1382. 
With the composition of this poem thus fixed, 
almost with certainty, between 1382 and 1386 (at 
the latest) one finds new interest in a passage in 
Book iv, giving an account of the council called 
to consider the exchange of Criseyde for Ante- 
nor. In this account lines 169-210— -as Mr. 
Rossetti's parallel column indicates, — have no 
counterpart in II Filostrato. Chaucer, in these 
six stanzas, after bringing out more clearly the 
motives which led Troilus to keep silence during 
a discussion which so vitally affected him, repre- 
sents Hector as stoutly opposing the proposition 
to exchange Criseyde. For this, however, he is 
at once taken to task by the "peple," who ex- 
citedly demand the ransom of Antenor, declaring 
to King Priam, 

' That al our voys is to for-gon Criseyde' (v. 195). 

The voice of the people prevailed : it was deter- 
mined by the "parlement" that Criseyde should 
be "yelden up" for Antenor, 

Al-theigh that Ector ' nay ' ful ofte preyde (v. 214). 

In striking contrast to this account in Troilus, 
Boccaccio's mention of the "parlamento" is 

1 Pubs. M. L. A., xxin, 285 ff. 
2 Troilus and C, I, 171. 
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brief and colorless and does not enable us to dis- 
tinguish at all those who took sides pro or eon : — 

molte cose ragionate 
Fur Ira' baron, di quel die bisognava 
Ora al presente per le cose state ; 
E come e detto, a chi quelle aspettava 
Fur le risposte interamente date, 
E che fosse Griseida renduta, 
Chi mai non v' era stata ritenuta (iv, st. xvii). 

Chaucer's account of the "parlement" shows, 
in one or two points already noted by Professor 
Hamilton, the influence of the form of the story 
given by Benoit and Guido. Hector's protest 
against the exchange of Criseyde was in all prob- 
ability suggested by his speech against the truce 
with the Greets, as it i3 recorded by these older 
authorities. Moreover, Professor Hamilton justly 
observes, "the outcry of the people against this 
plea is suggestive of their better [? bitter] expres- 
sion of opinion upon Calchas when they learn 
that he wishes his daughter, as stated in the same 
authorities." s In order to bring out the exact 
relation in which Chaucer's account stands to the 
earlier form of the story I quote the correspond- 
ing portion of Guido' s text. Benoit' s narrative, 
though somewhat longer, supplies no additional 
points of comparison. 

Hie calcas pro predicts filia sua briseida 
regem agamenmon & alios grecorum reges sol- 
licite deprecatur vt predictam filiam suam a rege 
priamo si placet exposcant vt earn restituat patri 
suo. Qui eidem regi priamo preces plurimas 
obtulerunt. sed troiaui contra calcam antistitem 
multum impugnant asserentes eum esse nequis- 
simum proditorem & ideo morte dignum. Sed 
rex priamus ad petitionem grecorum inter com- 
mutationem anthenoris & regis thoas briseidam 
grecis voluntarie relaxauit. 4 

According to this account, it will be obseived, 
the responsibility for handing over Criseyde to the 
Greeks rests solely upon Priam, who overruled the 
protests of the Trojans and granted the petition of 
the Greek ambassadors by a decisive exercise of 
his royal authority. 6 

3 G. L. Hamilton, Chaucer's Indebtedness to Quido, 1903, 
p. 105-6. 

* Quoted from the Strassburg ed. of the Hist. Troiana, 
1489. 

6 With this accords also Guido's statement a little 
later: "Troilus vero postqnam agnouit de sui patris 
procedere voluntate de briseida relaxanda & restituenda 
grecis — ." 



Chaucer, now, has contrived by a series of de- 
liberate changes to put a wholly different face on 
the affair. In the first place, lie directly reverses 
the attitude of the protesting Trojans. In the 
Historia Troiana their hatred of Calchas leads 
them to cry out against the proposition to send 
Criseyde to the Greek camp ; in Chaucer's poem, 
through a desire to recover Antenor, they vehe- 
mently urge that the exchange be made. Again, 
the ' ' parlement ' ' at which the exchange in dis- 
cussed, instead of being (as Boccaccio' & parlamento 
implies) a "parley," is represented according to 
the English signification of the word. It is a 
formal deliberative assembly in which decrees are 
enacted by majority vote: ("For substaunce [i. e. 
majority] of the parlement it Avolde," v. 217). 
These decrees are " pronounced by the presi- 
dent" and have thenceforth final authority with- 
out possibility of appeal : ("what wight that it 
with-seyde, / It was for nought, it moste been, and 
sholde.") Priam's position in the "parlement " 
is not made altogether clear. He is present, for 
the people appeal to him directly (vv. 194-G), in 
their opposition to Hector. But there is nothing 
in the narrative to identify the king with the 
presiding officer of the "parlement" — another 
indication that Chaucer was following English 
usage. And in any case King Priam no longer 
appears as a dominating figure. It is the will of 
the majority which prevails ; Hector is out- voted 
and the king does not once speak his mind. 

According to Chaucer's account, therefore, the 
decision to exchange Criseyde becomes a striking 
instance of the blindness of the popular will. 
Moreover, in order to emphasize the danger to 
the state resulting from such deference to "the 
noyse of peple," two stanzas (vv. 196-210) are 
devoted to enforcing the moral and to pointing 
out the calamities which this ill-advised act 
brought upon Troy. 

The noyse of peple up-stirte thanne at ones, 
As breme as blase of straw y-set on fyre ; 
For infortune it wolde, for the nones, 
They sholden hir confusioun desyre. 



O Iuvenal, lord ! trewe is thy sentence, 
That litel witen folk what is to yerne 
That they ne finde in hir desyr offence ; 
For cloud of errour lat hem not descerne 
What best is ; and lo, here ensample as yerne. 
This folk desiren now deliveraunce 
Of Antenor, that broughte hem to mischaunce. 
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There is in these lines, in my opinion, a dis- 
tinct allusion to the great uprising of the peasants 
in 1381. The first two lines should be compared 
with the well-known passage in the Nonne Preestes 
Tale, in which Chaucer makes express reference 
to the peasants' rebellion : — 

So hidous was the noyse, a benedieite/ 
Certes, he Iakke Straw, and his meynee, 
Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 
Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille. 

(B 4583-6). 

Stress is laid in both passages, it will be noted, 
upon the same characteristic of popular tumults — 
the "noyse." Very possibly the shouts of the 
crowd had rung in Chaucer's own ears, for one 
could hardly have lived in London during the 
summer of 1381 without getting at least a glimpse 
of the rioting which took place. 8 

Moreover, as soon as one recognizes that in the 
Troilus passage Chaucer is thinking of England 
quite as much as of Troy, one perceives the reason 
for the changes which he has introduced into the 
story of the "parlement." Each of the modifica- 
tions which we have noted was designed to make 

6 1 relegate to a foot-note a question which at this point 
inevitably suggests itself : Did Chaucer, under the figure 
of the " blase of straw," veil an allusion to the notorious 
peasant leader — to whom, as we have seen, he makes 
express reference in the Nonne Preestes Tale f It is to be 
noted in this connection that Gower puns, not once but 
twice, on Straw's name : 

Hec erat ilia dies, subito qua maxima quercus 

A modico leuiter stramine vulsa cadit. 

Ecce dies, in qua sua stramina stramen habebat, 

Que nullo precio grana valere putant. 
{Vox Clam., i, 651-2, 655-6. Macaulay calls attention 
to the first instance but not to the second). 

Though Chaucer is not given to punning, he has recently 
been suspected in one instance of playing on the name of 
the Queen (see Lowes, Pubs. M. L. A., xxin, 291, note). 
If a personal allusion is to be recognized in "an A," 
surely it is not impossible in the " blase of straw." If I 
am right in seeing in the passage before us a definite 
allusion to the events of 1381, Straw's name would neces- 
sarily have been present in Chaucer's mind, and I am 
disposed to believe that it suggested the figure which he 
here employs. The figure is in itself apt, whether it car- 
ries a personal allusion or not ; and even if a word-play 
was intended it does not in the least deflect the course of 
the thought, and cannot, therefore, be regarded as objec- 
tionable. 



the story apply more perfectly to the political 
events in England which were in his mind. On 
no other hypothesis, it seems to me, can his de- 
liberate departure from tradition be satisfactorily 
explained. 

When one considers the profound impression 
which these scenes of disorder made upon all 
thoughtful persons of the time, one easily under- 
stands the deep seriousness which Chaucer puts 
into these phrases. Though his story is of Troy 
his thoughts have turned for the moment to 
" Troia Nova," as London was often called after 
the appearance of Geoffrey of Monmouth's His- 
toria Regum Britanniae. 1 Ih this connection it 
may be worth remarking that Gower, in his Jere- 
miad on the uprising of 1381, also uses the figure 
of Troy to represent London. Some passages in 
the Vox Olamantis which emphasize the lack of 
foresight shown by the riotous peasantry may 
even be compared in their general tone with the 
lines of Chaucer quoted above. For example :- 

Sic fera rusticitas incircumspecta malorum 
Incipit, et finem non videt inde suum. 

(Lib. i, 907-8). 

The purpose of such comparisons is by no 
means to find a "source" for Chaucer's lines. 
The similarities which exist are amply accounted 
for when we reflect that Chaucer and Gower were 
writing in the midst of the same political and 
social agitations. Gower' s vision of "Nova 
Troia" shows that it was entirely natural in 
putting forth observations on events in England 
to use the figures of Trojan story. Though he 
employs a different method, Chaucer likewise, by 
using the debate over the exchange of Criseyde 
as a parable to illustrate the blindness of popular 
clamor, shows that the connection between Troy 
and London was easily established. 

In conclusion, I would call attention, in connec- 
tion with this passage in Troilus, to the well- 
known lines of the "Auctor" in the Clerics 
Tale (E 995-1001), apostrophizing the "stormy 
peple, unsad and ever untrewe." Though the 
scene of this Tale is in Lombardy, ten Brink 8 
recognized in these lines an allusion to the enthu- 
siastic reception given to Kichard II in 1387 by 

7 See Lib. I, cap. xvn. 

8 OesehielUe der engl. Litt., n, 127. 
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the Londoners, who only a few months before had 
bitterly opposed him. Whether Chaucer's refer- 
ence be to such a specific event or not, at least we 
shall not be mistaken, I think, in seeing in these 
lines another allusion to political affairs in Eng- 
land. 

The Knight's Tale, likewise, though it deals 
with Athens and Thebes, affords more than one 
allusion to events in England in Chaucer's own 
time. Professor Skeat," years ago, recognized in 
the phrase "the cherles rebelling" (A 2459) a 
reference to the peasants' rebellion. More re- 
cently Professor Lowes 10 has pointed out in " the 
tempest at hir hoom-cominge " (A 884), men- 
tioned in connection with the "quene of Scithia," 
an allusion to the remarkable storm at the time 
Anne landed in England. And within a few 
months Professor Emerson " has argued plausibly 
that Chaucer in mentioning the " certeyn con trees 
alliaunce" considered by the parliament at Athens 
(A 2970-4), glanced at the alliance of England 
and Bohemia in 1381. Reference, under cover of 
the story of Troilus and Criseyde, to the great up- 
rising of the peasantry under Wat Tyler is seen, 
therefore, to be quite in keeping with Chaucer's 
method elsewhere. 

In its bearing on the question of Chaucer's 
chronology the Troilus passage which we have 
been discussing signally confirms the conclusion 
which Professor Lowes based upon his interpreta- 
tion of the "letter A." To my mind the evi- 
dence of the ." letter A " was in itself sufficient to 
carry conviction. But supported as it is by this 
reference to the peasants' rebellion, it must estab- 
lish beyond doubt the fact that Troilus was not 
written earlier than 1382. 



Caeleton Bbowk. 



Bryn Maw College. 



JOTTINGS ON THE HILDEBRANDS- 
LIED 

Some time ago I mentioned (in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxi, 110) a passage from Lajamon's Brut 
as throwing light on the much-discussed line 63 
of the Hildebrandslied; cf. Collitz's statement in 
Beiir. , xxxvi, 372. Perhaps it will not be amiss 
briefly to call attention to some Old English 
parallels also which, to the best of my knowledge, 
have not yet been utilized for the elucidation of 
that most interesting and difficult of Old High 
German texts. 

22. her raet ostar hina, 

sid Detrihhe darba gistuontun 
fateres mines. 1 

That this punctuation (so Heinzel) is really the 
correct one, I would infer from the use of analo- 
gous subordinate clauses (introduced by pa, some- 
times fionne, fioer} : Beow. 1 99 ewa®, he guScyning 
. . . secean wolde . . ., f>a him wees manna f>earf ; 
ib. 2876 M him was elnes pearj; Par. Ps, 58.9 
f>byr me wees freondes Aearf; Jud. 3 /a heo ahte 
mceste fiearfe / hyldo fxes hehstan Deman ; Gen. 
1482, 1591, Hollenf. 114. There is no allusion 
in these lines, I think, to a subsequent occasion 
on which Hildebrand helped Dietrich — " a special 
legend unknown to us," as Koegel suggests—, 
but they repeat by way of variation the state- 
ment of 1. 18 f. To apply Heinzel' s well-known 
formula, 11. 18 f. + 20 ff. + 22b ff. = B + A +. 
B." As regards the following dat uuas sofrmnt- 
laos man (viz., Dietrich, the exiled one), which 
has been illustrated by reference to OE. freond- 
leas, wineleas (wreeea), we may also cite Beow. 
2392 : Eadgihe wearS j feasceaftum freond, i. e., 
Beowulf lent his help to Eadgils, who is called 
wrakmaxg, 2379. 



* Oxford Chancer, I, p. lvi. Skeat' s interpretation of 
this phrase is endorsed by Tatlock {Deed, and Ohronol. of 
Chaucer's Works, p. 80). 

" Mod. Lang. Notes, xix, 240-1. 

""A. New Note on the Date of Chaucer's Knight's 
Tale," in the James Morgan Hart Festschrift, 1910. 



28, ehud was her [allem] ehonnem mannum — 

says Hadubrand of his father. Holthausen's in- 
sertion of allem is all the more acceptable as a 
sufficiently near parallel from the Beowulf is 

1 Braune's text of the Hildebrandslied has been followed. 

'With Heinzel and Rieger I believe that we have no 
right to reject as a blundering scribe's repetition the clause 
unti Deotnehhe darba gistSntan, which follows after 1. 26a. 



